THE RUSSIANS

might seem that there is no particular reason to stress that the
Church in Russia has exercised a determining influence on events.

To compare the Church in Russia, however, with the Church in
Western Europe Is not merely to be guilty of fallacy but also to open
the cloor to all sorts of misconceptions. The Russian Orthodox Church
has occupied a peculiar place in Russian history and in its relations
with the people. More even than the Western Church at the height
of its power it has been a controlling factor 9 and it retained its hold
over a much longer period. Its strength has been shown by the fact
that it has stoutly resisted even organized attempts to extirpate it
under the new regime and has, in fact, found new life as an inde-
pendent body owing allegiance only to itself.

It is not simply the political position of the Russian Church that
makes it specially important 5 it is also the fact that the development
of Russian thought., particularly on religious matters, shows within
the Church that curious dichotomy of viewpoint, that ceaseless inter-
action of two traditions to which attention has been continually
drawn. It is, in fact, impossible to understand clearly Russian develop-
ment as a whole unless the unique character of religious life in
Russia is grasped.

Christianity came to Russia, like most things, by decree. And also
like many innovations in Russia it was accompanied by not a little
bloodshed and compulsion. 'All Russian regimes', says Sir John
Maynard, 'have been sudden and arbitrary '$ and this applies as
much to the introduction of Christianity as to the reforms of Peter
the Great or the inauguration of the collective-farm policy by the
Soviet Government. Vladimir conceived the possibility of converting
a whole nation to a new7 creed almost overnight $ and so far as forced
baptism and conformity could assist him his aim was achieved.
There was no steady growth of Christianity among the early Rus,
though many had embraced the faith long before Vladimir issued
his edict. The conversion was an abrupt act of state, dictated, as we
have seen as much by political reasons as by ethical ones. Indeed the
political motivation was probably far the stronger.

There are two points about the conversion that are vital to
remember. One is that there was this forced conversion, no doubt
often against the personal opinion of the masses, who were quite
content in the worship of their ancient gods, whom they understood
and who had the immense prestige of tradition behind them. The
other point is that the religion imported was the Byzantine brand of
Christianity, a brand that had had infused into it even more of
authoritarianism than the Western creed and that was intimately
bound up with the claims of the Byzantine emperors to be absolute in
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